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THE INDIAN MESSIAH. 1 

The advent of the Messiah has been talked of among the Indians 
of the Missouri valley for five or six years. It started from a young 
Cheyenne who, having lost a near relation, went forth alone to wail, 
after the usual custom. He fell in a trance and dreamed he wan- 
dered over the country, seeing the lost game ; finally he came upon a 
camp, when he met his dead relatives. Buffalo meat was drying 
before the tents, and cooking over the fire ; every one was happy 
and enjoying plenty. As he stood looking at the scene, a line of 
light beyond the camp caught his eye ; it slowly increased in width 
and brilliancy until a luminous ray stretched from the village to the 
eastern horizon. Down this path walked a figure clad in a robe, and 
lighter in color than the Indians. He proclaimed himself to be the 
Son of God whom the white men had crucified, and opened his robe 
to show his wounds. He was coming, he said, the second time to 
help the Indians ; they must worship him and he would restore to 
them the game, and there should be no more suffering from hunger, 
and the dead and the living would be reunited. The white race 
would disappear ; they had done wickedly. Here the Cheyenne 
awoke. 

After the manner of Indians, this man, who lived with the Arapa- 
hos, waited some time before he told his dream. Then others had 
like visions, and began to hear songs. Those who learned the songs 
gathered together to sing them with rhythmic movement of the body. 
Following the lines of other ancient Indian cults, the people fell in 
trances as they danced, and were supposed to talk with the dead 
and learn of the future life. From this simple beginning the " Ghost 
Dance" grew. By and by people began to tell that the Messiah 
had been seen in the White Mountains near Mexico, and others 
heard of him in the mountains of the Northwest. A year or more 
ago delegations of Sioux, of Cheyennes, and Arapahos and other 
tribes, went to find the Messiah, and returned with wonderful stories. 
Some brought back bits of buffalo meat, and ornaments belonging 
to the dead. The manner of the destruction of the white race was 
described. Those in the south said it was to be by a cyclone ; those 
in the west, that an earthquake would begin at the Atlantic coast, 
and, " rolling and gaping " across the continent, would swallow all the 
people. The northern Indians expected a landslide, and the Indians, 
by dancing when the earth began to move, would not be drawn 
under. 

1 Portion of remarks made at the Annual Meeting of the American Folk- Lore 
Society, November 28, 1890. 
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From the Sioux delegation visiting Washington in February, 1891, 
I learned that the songs sung at the dance were in the Arapaho 
tongue ; that the dance was not of any stated length, or at any stated 
time, nor was it preceded by fasting, nor was a feast prepared either 
during or after the ceremony. The dancing resembled that of the 
" Woman's Dance," and was performed around a pole, somewhat 
smaller than that used in the Sun Dance, and cut with some of the 
rites attending the cutting of the Sun Dance pole. During the dance 
the people did not move rapidly, nor did they simulate the motions 
of an animal or of the warrior. They closed their eyes, that they 
might see into the other world. They sometimes wore a skin shirt, 
fashioned like that of " the man in the West " who taught them of 
the Messiah, and carried no warlike weapons. 

The " Ghost Dance " presents nothing new as a rite, as it holds 
to old forms in the trance, the manner of dancing, and use of the 
pole. Its teachings of a deliverer, and the events to follow his com- 
ing, are equally old. 

The belief in a deliverer can be traced as far back as we have any 
records of the aborigines. It is one of their fundamental myths. It 
is notable, in the present instance, that the new Messiah conforms 
to the old hero-myth in three essential characteristics. First, he is 
divine. The Indians speak of him as " The Son of God ; " and, while 
this term applies to Christ, it is also applicable to the mythical hero, 
since he is connected with the mysterious power, the Creator. Sec- 
ondly, he does not resemble the Indian race, but is of a lighter hue. 
Thirdly, he comes from the East wrapped in a robe, surrounded 
by light. In the identification of the mythical deliverer with the 
Christ of the white race, we see the unconscious attempt of the In- 
dian to reinforce the ancient hero of his myth with all the power of 
the God of the triumphing white man. 

The continuity of life after death, of both men and animals, is 
undoubted among Indians. The reality of dreams or visions is un- 
questioned. When a man closes his eyes, or falls into a faint or 
trance, among his living companions, the pictures he sees are con- 
sidered to be reflections of actual persons and things, and are never 
attributed to freaks of memory or imagination. The lost game, the 
dead friends, are frequently seen in dreams ; therefore their con- 
tinued existence is thought to be proven beyond a doubt ; and, as 
the living can thus enter the presence of the dead and return un- 
changed to this life, so the restoration of the dead to the living is 
comparatively a simple thing. This belief has been frequently ap- 
pealed to in the various struggles of the Indians to recover their lost 
independence, — one of the best known instances being that of the 
Prophet, who thus sought to encourage the Indians to league together 
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for united action against the white race by promising the vast rein- 
forcement of the dead. 

The idea of a future happiness which has in it nothing of former 
experiences of pleasure is hardly conceivable. Different races and 
persons, therefore, picture a future life according to their culture ; 
and, although these pictures vary widely in details, they have one 
element in common, — the absence of mental or physical suffering. 
The notion of future happiness to the uneducated Indian would nat- 
urally imply the restoration of past conditions of life, and this would 
necessitate the absence of the white race. By our occupation of this 
continent we have brought about the destruction of the game, of 
native vegetation in part, thus cutting off the Indian's old-time food 
supply, interfering with his modes of life and his ancient cults. 
Moreover, we have crowded many tribes off coveted lands on to 
tracts of barren soil, where only the government ration stands be- 
tween the untutored red men and starvation. On these reservations 
we hold the tribe practically prisoners ; for, should they attempt to 
leave their barren hills, they would be driven back by the military. 
The conviction that ours is a cruel and unjust race has been seared 
into the Indian mind in many ways. The story of the death of Christ 
has made a stronger impression upon some Indians than the story 
of his life of benefactions, and there are many natives who regard 
the manner of- his death as additional evidence of the white man's 
inhumanity, he not having hesitated to attack the Son of God. 1 Such 
being the Indian's estimate of the white race, it is not to be won- 
dered at that he has ventured to ally his treatment with that bestowed 
upon the Christ, and to predicate the destruction of the common of- 
fenders. The version making the earthquake the means of annihila- 
tion seems to have originated among the tribes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains ; while the cyclone and landslide were suggested by those who 
live where the winds make havoc and quicksands render regions dan- 
gerous to dwell upon. Thus the forms of the catastrophes seem to 
have been suggested by the environment of the Indians framing the 
story. 

It is an interesting fact that this craze is confined almost exclu- 
sively to the uneducated. The Indians affected belong to tribes 
which formerly lived by hunting, and knew almost nothing of raising 
maize. It is not unlikely that the " craze " would have died out with- 

1 Eight years ago, among the Ogallala Sioux, I listened to men arguing the 
superiority of the Indian's reverence and sacrifice in the Sun Dance over the 
cruelty and cowardice of the Christians, who were not only guilty, by their own 
account, of murdering God's Son, but who sought to secure through this act their 
vicarious release from future suffering. This statement I have met many times 
in different tribes. 
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out any serious trouble, having been overcome by the quiet, persist 
ent influence of the progressive and educated part of the people ; but 
the non-progressive and turbulent elements have sought to use this 
religious movement for their own ends, while conjurers, dreamers, 
and other dangerous persons have multiplied stories and marvels, 
growing greater with each recital. Thus a distrust has grown up 
around the infected tribes, and a situation of difficulty and delicacy 
has come about. 

In view of all the facts, it is not surprising that these Indians, cut 
off from exercising their former skill and independence in obtaining 
their food and clothing ; growing daily more conscious of the crush- 
ing force of our on-sweeping civilization ; becoming, in their igno- 
rance, more and more isolated from a new present, which is educat- 
ing their children in a new language and with new ideas, — that 
these men of the past, finding themselves hedged in on all sides, 
and shorn of all that is familiar to their thought, should revert with 
the force of their race to their ancient hope of a deliverer, and to 
confound their hero with the white man's Messiah, who shall be 
able to succor the failing Indians, feed their half-famished bodies 
with the abundant food of old, to reunite them with their dead, and 
give back to them sole possession of their beloved land. In a 
rudely dramatic but pathetic manner this " Messiah craze " presents 
a picture of folk suffering, and their appeal for the preservation of 
their race, to the God of their oppressors. 

Alice C. Fletcher. 



